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INTRODUCTION 



The Sikh's conception of God is personal. He moves in 
him like a fish in the water, and lives with him like a wife with 
her husband. He is in constant communion with Him through 
prayer.therefore prayer is much used in Sikhism. The Scrip- 
ture consists chiefly of prayers. No ceremony, whether reli- 
gious or secular, is complete without prayer. Nay, most of 
the ceremonies and rituals contain nothing else. Before go- 
ing on a journey, or opening a shop, or occupying a new 
house, the Sikh open the holy book and asks God's bless- 
ing. Often, if time and means permit, he also arranges for 
the singing of hymns of thanks-giving. But he will never omit 
a short prayer, *which even the poorest can afford. 

No priest is required to address it. Anybody, man or 
woman, old or young, can lead in prayer. Even a boy or a 
girl may be seen conducting the morning or evening service 
and leading in prayer a big congregation consisting of the 
most learned and advanvced in age. This is purposely en- 
couraged, so that every-body may learn to shoulder his or 
her responsibilities without the help of a priestly class. 

The prayer varies in size and contents. Sometimes only 
a few words will do. A man starting on horseback with one 
foot in the stirupp, may mutter to himself ;"0 Lord of the 
plume ! help, the humble servant" Or a few lines may be 
quoted from the Scripture by way of saving grace before or 
after meals. 

In these pages, however we shall introduce the reader 

* "If we want to do anything let us address God about it".. (Var Sri Rag IV). 
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to the standard prayer of the Sikhs. 

As a piece of composition it is one of the rarities of 
literature. It is not the work of any one man or any one time. 
The whole Sikh nation has been at work on it for centuries. 
The custom of offering prayers must have begun with the 
rise of Sikhism, but by the time of Guru Hargobind, the fifth 
successor of Guru Nanak, when places of worship had been 
organised and a definite book of faith had been installed in 
them, it became an established rule to get together for the 
purpose of praying in congregations. According to the 
Dubistan-I-Mazaheb. When anybody wanted a gift from 
heaven, He would come to such an assembly of Sikhs and 
ask them to pray for him. Even the Guru asked his Sikhs to 
prpy for him. Familiar expressions of prayer began to accu- 
mulate, until by the time of Guru Gobind Singh a definite 
form was given to it. 

As it now stands it can be devided into three parts. 

(1) Six lines of verse by Guru Gobind Singh invoking 
God and the first nine Gurus. 

(2) From line 7 to 25, rhythmic prose, composed by 
generations of Sikhs, as the events of their history went on 
leaving their impressions on their minds. The community 
even now has not abdicated its right of moulding this part of 
the prayer, it can refer in any suitable terms to the 
present-day difficulties and sorrows of the panth e. g....,in 
connection with the wearing of Kirpans and the reforming of 
temples. 

(3) The Prayer proper, the composition of which except 
a few words here and there depends entirely upon the man 
who is praying. 

The first seven and the last two lines can in no case be 
altered or omitted in all other lines changes can be made we 
can shorten omit, add to or do anything with them. 

Though everybody is required to be able to lead in 
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prayer everybody cannot be expected to be original and to 
express himself in an assembly in a correct, concise and 
moving manner. Therefore it is provided that the man offer- 
ing the prayer should begin with a recitation and get more 
and more free as he proceeds. After the composition of the 
Guru and the Community he has a chance to try his free 
hand in expressing his bossom-thoughts or the conjectured 
ideas of the whole congregation, it is so helpful, so 
educative. 

The prayer is communal, not only in the composition of 
its language, but also in the nature of its subject-matter. The 
Sikh while offering it, is made to realise that he is a part of 
the corporate body, called the Panth or the Khalsa, whose 
past and present history is recounted with all its sacrifices, 
successes, glories and needs. In order to understand why 
so much of the prayer is taken up with historical details, we 
must consider the meaning of the Sikh prayers. 

The Gurus were very careful in imparting of their teach- 
ing. They did not deliver lecturers or write books and leave 
them to be understood by their Sikhs. They took as much 
care in the preparation of the disciple as of the lesson itself. 
They wanted to see that what they gave was capable of 
being digested and assimilated by him. Therefore the teach- 
ing was in the disciple's own vernacular, and was given in 
the form of a song or discourse. Further, it was not delivered 
at once in one life. The Gurus took in hand the training of a 
nation and each one of them at a time gave as much instruc- 
tion as was needful passing it on to the next Guru when the 
work of one generation was complete, in this way the whole 
courses of training extended over ten generations. 

In other ways too the Gurus took care to see that no 
effect of their teaching was lost upon the disciple. The differ- 
ent morning and evening services were fixed according to 
the mood or the atmosphere of the time. The philosophical 
Japji (or the Meditations of Guru Nanak) is to be read in the 
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morning and the Kirtan-Sohila, which breathes, the spirit of 
calmness and resignation is fixed for the bed-time. If we look 
into the nature of the compositions, we shaH find that the 
difference is just suited to the difference between our Inward 
mood of the morning and that of the evening. The passions, 
which are dominant in the evening leave the field in the 
morning for the contemplative part of the soul. The mind has 
been tranquittised by the calm sleep and is nearer heaven. It 
is quite fresh and clear, and can dwell on the difficult prob- 
lems of human life discussed in the Japji. Our whole being 
irritated and overstrung by the nervous excitement of the 
day, reaches by night-time the culminating point of its hu- 
man vitality; and as we sit in the bed, preparing for sleep, 
we can no longer bear the strain of hard thinking Therfore a 
short musical piece is all that has to be recited before we 
give ourselves up to sleep. The thoughts contained in the 
poem are further made easy by being woven in the form of 
imaginative figures. Our imagination just at that time is very 
active so the abstract ideas are presented to us clothed in 
images. See how the difficult idea of the oneness of God 
amidst the diversity of His manifestations is made clear to us 
by being compared to the oneness of the sun in spite of the 
divisions of time and season. Look at the figure of the pride 
approaching, the door of her spouse while oil is being poured 
on it by the friends of the family. It is realy the human soul 
yearing to meet God after waiting day and night to receive a 
call from Him. Again, how beautifully the diversity of God's 
presence, diffused in the face of nature is presented in the 
form of the stars and planets moving round the altar of God 
to perform an Art. We have given instances enough to show 
what paints the Gurus have taken to suit their teaching to 
the mood of the disciple's mind. 

In the case of the prayer, too the same care has been 
taken. The Sikh has to bring himself into a prayerful mood 
before he addresses himself to his God. When we actually 
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pray, we stand face to face with God. But before we enter 
into the innermost tabernacle of God and reach that con- 
summation, we have much to traverse the ground of moral 
struggle and spiritual preparation. We have to realise what 
the communion with God has meant for those who have 
loved him; what sufferings and sacrifices they had to un- 
dergo to be able to see His face. We have to refresh our- 
selves with the sweet faith of those immortals and fortify our 
minds with their patient strength and resignation. 

Prayer does not mean a mere physiological union with 
God but an undisturbed rest in him. It means an active yearing 
of the soul to feel one with God who is always active, who is 
always patient, who is always hopeful, Prayer should, there- 
fore refresh our spirit and make us ready to do the God's 
will. This can be done, if we first commune ourselves with 
the God revealed in History, and reverently watch the or- 
ganic growth of Divinity in mankind. To do this we have to 
feel ourselves a part of that congregation of God-like beings 
who represent the best in man. We should steep ourselves 
in association of those in whose company we feel the pres- 
ence of God (of line 33). 

The Sikh prayer was composed from this point of view, 
it begins with an invocation to God, and then different soule 
are invoked in the order of precedence. The highest ideal of 
godliness according to the Sikhs was realised in Guru Nanak 
and his nine successors. Therefore they are mentioned next. 
Then the five Loved Ones, who for their sacrifice were in- 
vested with collective guruship by the last Guru, then the 
Guru's sons, who bravely met martyrdom and though young, 
kept up the brave tradition of their forefathers; then other 
greatmen and women, who were arms and practised charity 
and in the face of unspeakable sufferings kept their faith 
unsullied. This part of the prayer is the work of the whole 
community, past and present and is most vigorous in style 
and language. 



How many hearts in these long centuries it has soothed 
in affliction and braved in difficulties. It bears the stamp of all 
that is best and most moving in Sikhism. it is the crystaHsation 
of the Sikh nation's history. It is living monument of its great- 
ness which generations of the Sikhs will repeat to them- 
selves to keep alive the old fire in their midst. 

After bringing before their vision the mighty deeds of 
their forefathers, they think of their present condition, their 
temples, their associations, their choirs moving nightly round 
the Golden Temple, their banners, their mansions, which 
remind them of their past glory and call blessings on them. 

Then begins the proper prayer. Here one is quite free 
to express oneself, in the last but one line the Sikh prays for 
the advancement of his religion to promote the knowledge of 
god among men; but this missionary work is to be carried on 
with due regard to other's rights and sentiments, for in the 
next line he prays for the good of every body without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed. 

This prayer comes down from the days of the conflict 
with the rule of the Mohammedans, in which the Sikhs suf- 
fered martyrdroms that are enumerated in it Yet nowhere is 
shown any sign of bitterness of revenge, There is no re- 
proach or curse on the enemy; only the sufferings are 
emumerated which are taken as sacrifices made by the 
community. 
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THE PRAYER 



Ode to the Deity by the Tenth king ;- 

1. Having first remembered God the Almighty, think of 
Guru Nanak. 

2. Then of Angad Guru and Amar Dass and Ram Das, 
may they help us. 

3. Remember Arjan, Hargovind and the holy Hari Rai. 

4. Let us think of the holy Hari Krishan whose sight 
dispels all sorrow. 

5. Let us remember Teg Bahadur and the nine trea- 
sures shall come hastening to our homes. 

6. May they all assist us everywhere. 

7. May the tenth King the holy Guru Gobind Singh the 
lord of hosts and protector of the faith assist us everywhere: 

8. Turn your thoughts. O, Khalsa to the teachings of 
Guru Granth Sahib and call on God 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

9. The five loved Ones the Master's four sons, the forty 
Saved Ones and other righteous steadfast and fond-suffer- 
ing sould: think of their deeds and call on God. 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

10. Those men and women who keeping the name in 
their hearts shared their earnings with others; who plied the 
sword and practised charity; who saw other's faults; but over 
looked them : think of their deeds and call of God ! 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

11. Those who for their religion allowed themselves to 
be cut up limb by. limb, had their scalps scrapped off, were 



broken on the wheel were sawn or flayed alive : think of 
their sweet resignation and call on God I (Wonderful Lord !) 

12. Those who, to purge the temples of longstanding 
evils, suffered themselves to be ruthlessly beaten or to Im- 
prisoned, to be shot, cut up or burnt alive with kerosene oil, 
but did not make any resistance or utter even a sigh or 
complaint: think of their patient faith and call on God ! 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

13. Think of all the different temples, thrones of reli- 
gious authority and other places hallowed by the touch of 
the Guru's feet and call on God I (Wonderful Lord !) 

14. Now the whole Khalsa offers his prayer. 

15. Let the whole Khalsa bring to his mind the Name of 
the Wonderful Lord. 

16. And as he thinks of Him, may he feel completely 
blessed. 

17. May God's protection and grace extend to all the 
bodies of the Khalsa wherever they are. 

18. May the Lord's glory be fulfilled and His dispensa- 
tion prevail. 

19. May victory attend our charity and our Arms. 

20. May God's sword help us. 

21. May the Khalsa always triumph. 

22. May the Sikh choirs, banners, mansions abide for 
ever and ever. 

23. The Kingdom of justice come ! 

24. May the Sikhs be united in love. 

25. May the hearts of the Sikhs be humble, but their 
wisdom exalted-their wisdom in the keeping of the Lord O 
Khalsa, say the Lord is wonderful. (Wonderful Lord !) 

26. O true king I O loved Father ! In these amborsial 
hours of the morn we have sung, thy sweet hymns, heard 
thy life giving Word and have discoursed on Thy manifold 
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blessings. May these things find a loving place in our hearts 
and serve to draw our souls towards Thee. 

27. Save us, O Father, from lust, wrath greed undue 
attachment and pride : and keep us always attached to Thy 
feet. 

28. Grant to thy Sikhs the gift of Sikhism, the gift of Thy 
Name, the gift of faith, the gift of confidence in Thee, and 
the gift of reading and understanding Thy holy Word. 

29. O kind Father, loving Father through. The mercy we 
have spent the night in peace and happiness; May Thy 
grace extend to our labours of the day, too, so that we may 
according to Thy will, do what is right. 

30. Give us light, give us understanding, so that we 
may know what pleaseth Thee. 

31. We offer this prayer in thy presence, O wonderful 
Lord. 

32. Forgive up our sins. Help us in keeping ourselves 
pure. 

33. Bring us into the fellowship of only those men of 
love, In whose company, we may remember thy name. 

34. Through Nanak may Thy name for ever be on the 
increase. 

35. And may all men prosper by the grace. 

The Khalsa belongs to the Wonderful Lord, who is 
always victorious. 
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NOTES 



When the prayer is offered, everybody stands up with 
folded hands facing towards the holy Book or (when it is 
absent) towards the person who prays, "Stand up in His 
presence, Nanak, when you pray." 

- Guru Angad. 

Ode to the Deity :- This heading belong to the first six 
lines only, which are taken from the beginning of BHAGAUTI- 
KI-VAR By Guru Gobind Singh, who is called the Tenth 
King. 

The piece is in praise of Bhagauti or God and not God- 
dess Durga, as some suppose. In Guru Granth Sahib, wher- 
ever the word Bhagauti occurs, it means God or His wor- 
shipper or dancer in this % Var Bhagauti' is described as the 
creator of Durga, Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, Rama, Krishan, 
etc. It could not be Durga, therefore. In the story of Chandi, 
the goddess is not once named Bhagauti. In the writings of 
Guru Gobind Singh, the word Bhagauti means sword or 
God, and God is often addressed as the sword. 

Guru Gobind Singh is very clearly against the worship 
of gods and goddesses, He says, "I do not worship any 
creature. I worship only the Creator 9 - Hazare-de-Shabad. 

"I do not propititate Ganesh; 

I never meditate on Krishan or Vishan; 

I have heard of them, but I know them not; 

It is His feet I love. 

(Krishna Avtar) 

1-6. In the six lines quoted in the Prayer, the Guru 
wanted to show that all the Gurus are one in spirit He says 
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in the Vichitra Natak. 

All take them as different from one another : 

Very few recognise them as one in spirit. 

But only those realise perfection, who do recognise them 
as one. 

Without understanding this no success can be gained. 
See also Bhai Gurdas, Var 1, 45, III, 12, XX, I, XXVI 34. 

7. The nine treasures; untold wealth or prosperity. In 
the Hindu scriptures these treasures are specifically men- 
tioned. 

8. Call on God' the parenthetical exclamation of 
Waheguru or wonderful Lord. There are responses made by 
the audience in moments of religious fervour, when each 
item of the past experiences is brought home to them, when 
the examples of their brave ancestors are recounted one by 
one before them. 

9. The five Loved Ones; Bhai Oaya Singh, Dharam 
Singh, Himmat Singh, Muhkam Singh and Sahib Singh, who 
had offered themselves when Guru Gobind Singh, in a big 
meeting at Kesgarh, had demanded their lives. They were 
the first to be baptised as the Khalsa. The Guru himself 
received baptism from them. 

The Master's four sons : Guru Gobind Singh's children : 
Baba Ajit Singh and Jujhar Singh, who were killed in the 
battle of Chamkaur; and Baba Fateh Singh and Jorawar 
Singh, who were put to death by the orders of the Governor 
of Sirhind. They were buried alive under the foundaton of a 
wall. 

The forty Saved Ones : When Guru Gobind Singh was 
beseiged in Anandpur in 1701, and the provisions had run 
short, forty of his Sikhs deserted him and went away to their 
villages. When they reached home, their women made them 
repent and they came back under the leadership of a woman 
named Mai Bhago. The Guru by that time had come out of 
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Aanadpur and was at Mukatsar. These forty came without 
his Knowledge and fought with his enemies until all of them 
were killed. A dying Sikh was visited by the Guru, who at his 
request not only forgave the deserters, but honoured them 
with the title of the Saved Ones. 

Steadfast, like Bhai Bhikhari of Gujrat, who stoically 
took pleasure and pain alike, and whose mind remained 
fixed in God's love during the marriage of his son as well as 
at that son's death, which oocured soon after. 

Long suffering, tike Bhai Manjh, whose patient service 
in the days of Guru Arjun is known to every Sikh. Bibi Bhani, 
and Bhai Jetha's service was also of the same Kind, In the 
time of Guru Arjun the conscientious daughter of Pattfs mag- 
istrate did her duty by her leper husband even under most 
trying circumstances. 

10. Those are instances of goodness practised in the 
ordinary circumstances of life. In the next two items the ex- 
amples are of more heroic chatacter. 

Shared their earnings/ like Bhai Taru Singh. He lived in 
Poola, a village in the Majha tract. He was a young man of 
twenty-five, very pious and devoted to the service of the 
Sikhs, whom the iron rule of the Governor of Lahore had 
driven into the forest. Bhai Taru Singh cultivated his fields 
and whatever was produced he offered to his exiled brethren. 
This was considered treason. Bhai Taru Singh was betrayed 
by one Har Bhagat, the follower of Akil Das Niranjni of 
Jandiala. He was brought to Lahore. (1750 A., D.) and was 
asked to embrace Islam or die on the wheel. He accepted 
the later rather than allow his hair to be shaved. He suffered 
his torturers to hew off his scalp. 

11. Cut up limb by Umb, like Bhai Mani Singh, He was 
the most learned man of his time. He had received baptism 
from the tenth Guru's own hand. When quarrels arose be- 
tween the true Sikhs, called the Tat-Khalsa and the Bandei- 
Khalsa, he was sent by the widow of Guru Gobind Singh to 
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take charge of the Golden Temple. At that time persecution 
of the Sikhs was going on and in the neighbourhood of 
Amritsar soldiers were posted to prevent the Sikhs from vis- 
iting the temple. Bhai Mani Singh who was held in great 
esteem by the Mohammedan officials of Amritsar, applied for 
leave to hold the Dewali fair in Amritsar. The matter being 
referred to Lahore the permission was granted on the condi- 
tion that Bhai Mani Singh should pay Rs. 5,000 after the fair. 

Bhai Mani Singh invited Sikhs from far and near in 1738. 
But the Governor of Lahore sent a force to Amritsar under 
the pretext of keeping order during the fair, but really it was 
designed to fall upon the approaching Sikhs and destroy 
them. The Sikhs were apprised of the trap and the fair was 
not held. Bhai Mani Singh was arrested for not paying the 
fixed sum and was condemned to death. He was offered the 
usual alternative of Islam. But be stoutly refused to barter 
his religion. His body was cut to pieces limb by limb. 

Scalps scraped off, as was done in the case of Bhai 
Taru Singh. 

Broken on the Wheel. A Sikh boy named Shahbaz Singh 
used to read in Mohammedan school under a Quazi, who 
wanted to convert him. The boy refused. Then it was tried to 
put pressure on him through his father named Bhai Subeg 
Singh. But he too refused. Both father and son were broken 
on the wheel. This was in 1743. 

Sawn alive. Bhai Mati Dass was sawn alive at the same 
time when Guru Teg Bahadur was martyred (1675) 

12. Ruthlessly beaten, as at Guru-Ka-Bagh in 1922 to 
be shot, etc, like Bhai Lachhman Singh, Dalip Singh and 
about 130 other Sikhs who were martyred at Nankana in the 
year 1921. 

13. Thrones. They are four temples from where 
religious edicts, called Hukamnamas are issued to the Sikh 
community, wherever the interpretation of a doctrine or a 
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rule of conduct is in question. The first throne called the 
Akal Takhat, is situated opposite to the main gate of the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar. The second is at Patna, where 
Guru Gobind Singh was born, The third called Keshgarh 
Anandpur where the first ceremony of the Sikh baptism was 
held by Guru Gobind Singh, and the fourth called Hazur 
Sahib is at Nander in Hyderabad (Deccan), where Guru 
Gobind Singh died. 

Of these the Akal Takht is the most important. It was 
built in 1609 by Guru Hargobind, the sixth Guru who used to 
receive his Sikhs here and discuss with them important mat* 
ters connected with the welfare of the community. It was 
here that he put on the sword symbolising a new phase in 
the development of the Sikh character. It was here that the 
weak and the oppressed came from far and near to seek 
help against tyranny and opression. Once a Brahmin of Kasur 
came and laid his complaint before the assembled Khalsa 
that his bride had been taken away from him by the local 
Nawab. The Sikhs stoop up and vowed that they would not 
take rest until they had restored the Brahmin's wife to him, 
And they did it. It was also here that later on by a resolution 
of the Khalsa even Maharaja Ranjit Singh the lion of the 
Punjab was condemned and punished for an un-Sikh-like 
act. 

14The whole Khalsa. Form this line up to line 25 the 
prayer is addressed on behalf of the whole Sikh community, 
and the blessings invited are general, concerning the Panth 
as a whole. From line 26 onwards the prayer is from a 
particular congregation and the gifts demanded are of imme- 
diate concern. 

15. The word Name means God's name (Waheguru) 
God's presence, God's attributes. His bounties His Mercies 
from which we know Him. 

17. This reminds us of the time when the sikhs were 
persecuted and could not reside, in towns or cities, they 
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moved about in batches in deserts and forests and they 
used to think of the different scattered associations of the 
Sikh and to bless them wherever they were. 

19. The Sikhs were to follow the stem profession of the 
wrong-doers, but they never lost sight of the accompanying 
virtue of Charity. The sword and the kettle (in which they 
cooked food for distribution) always went together. 

20. The Choire are the singing parties that go round the 
Temple in Amritsar at night singing hymns in beautiful old 
tunes. This practice comes down from the time of Guru 
Hargovind (1595-1645). 

Mansions are the rest-houses built round the Golden 
Temple by different Sikh chiefs or heads of Missals for the 
accommodation of pilgrims. 

*** 
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